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large attention given to the Catholic Church finds expression in many 
documents ranging in time from the Concordat with Napoleon to the 
papal denunciation of the French Separation Act of 1905; no student 
can read these through without having his mind roused to the still im- 
portant question of the proper relation of church and state. Also of 
religious interest, but from a different point of view, are the extracts 
condemning and supporting Darwinism. 

Though the extracts are unusually varied in character, they have 
more cohesion than is common in source-books. This is due in part to 
the excellent explanatory notes which introduce each reading, and in 
part to the fact that each reading is planned to illustrate a section in the 
text-book. In those cases where a selection has been condensed by 
striking out sentences or paragraphs, as has been frequently done with 
advantage, the fact is indicated in the margin. Where so much is 
offered in a book of this kind, one hesitates to ask for more. Yet we 
believe it would have been well to include the main features of the 
fundamental laws of the chief European countries, especially as the 
descriptions in the text-book are brief. Though some of these are 
easily accessible in the original in Lowell's Governments and Parties and 
in translation in Dodd's collection and elsewhere, classes would have 
found it valuable to have them in these readings for study and for refer- 
ence. The only constitutional documents of this kind in this volume are 
the Austro-Hungarian compact of 1867 and the principal provisions of 
the Russian constitution of 1906. 

There is a good bibliography at the close of the volume. It is neces- 
sarily brief, but gives a helpful word of criticism on most of the works. 
It contains many titles in French and German and is adapted to college 
rather than to school use. The suggestions " on keeping up with the 
times " (p. 540) ought to mention the extremely convenient monthly and 
yearly indexes to the daily edition of the London Times. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

An Outline of History for the Grades. By Ellwood Wadsworth 
Kemp. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1908. Pp. viii, 352.) 
We have, in this volume, a well-constructed plan of work by a 
teacher who has spent a number of years on the problem of history 
for the elementary schools. It is his belief, that since the Aryan race is 
the " institution-making race ", the aim in any programme of history 
should be to trace the spirit of the civilization of that race as it has 
been " borne forward and enriched both by forces within and without " 
from the earliest times to the present. 

For the first grade, the outline provides for the consideration of the 
primitive Aryan as seen in the nomadic and the agricultural stages of 
his development. The topics suggested for the study of each stage are : 
(1) location, characteristics of the country, institutional life, food, fire, 
clothing; (2) industrial life as seen in cattle-raising, manufacturing. 
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trade; and (3) religion. The life of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, and 
the Phoenicians is assigned to the second grade. In like manner, the 
history of Greece is to be considered in the third, Rome in the fourth, 
and the development of the Teutonic race in the fifth grade, respectively. 
The Crusades, the Renaissance, the growth of English institutions, and 
the Reformation constitute the topics for the sixth grade. To the 
seventh and eighth grades is assigned the account of " the crossing of 
the stream of liberty from Europe to America and its growth under 
new environment ". 

This ambitious and suggestive programme is worthy of commenda- 
tion in that it keeps the subject of history before the pupil during his 
whole elementary school life and would render compulsory especial 
preparation for the teacher of history. It is open to question, however, 
whether the carrying out of such a scheme is practicable except by 
Professor Kemp or by those teachers whom he has trained. While 
we shall probably always have variety in the content of our courses, it 
is now generally conceded also that the best approach to the study of 
history in the last three or four grades is secured through presenting to 
pupils in the earliest grades the elementary facts connected with the 
lives of the great national and world characters. With this view, leading 
educators of England, Germany, and France are in substantial agree- 
ment. 

James A. James. 



